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*¢ Be upon ne guard against those philan- 
““ thropists, who go to Tartary to find objects 
** of charity, while scores of starving creatures 
‘* perish in the streets of Paris,’—Rousseau, 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER, 
And particularly those who have peti- 


tioned for the Abolition of Negro- 
Slavery. 


Kensington, 19th July, 1830. 


My FRienpbs, 


| these hypocrites. 


but hey have never been-on the side of 
the people in their struggle with the 
borough. villains; and, therefore, we 
are not bound to ‘entertain any particular 
desire that the system which they have 
supported, may not prove their ruin. 
But this is not the matter that ought ta 
engage our attention; that matter is, 
that this anti-slavery crew avail them- 
selves of the power which they obtain 
by their hypocritical pretensions, to do 
injury to vs! ‘This is the great matter 
that I have in my eye; and if I make 
this matter clear to you, you will, of 
course, withdraw your countenance from 
I begin, then, with 
the first proposition of my charge. 

1. That the crew show no desire to 
better the lot of the suffering people of 
England. Brougham had the audacity, 
at their last public meeting, to assert 
that they were eminent for their com- 





Ir you have read, as Iam to suppose 
you have, 
June, you will want little, or, rather, no- 
thing more, to convince you, that all, 
yes all, that you have heard relative to | 
the cruelties, practised on the Bracks, 
is a tissue of lies; lies systematically 


prepagated by artful knaves, in order to. 


delude persons who are of good and 


kind dispositions, and this for the sole) 


purpose of giving popularity, power, 
and, in various ways, 
artful knaves. There are, however, 
certain other proofs of the existence of 
this lying system, to which I may ano- 
ther time advert; but at present, it is 
my business to make good my charge 
against the ng ey ery crew ; and this | 
charge is, 1. That they show no desire 
to better = lot of the suffering peo- 
ple of England ; and, 2. That, by their | 
schemes in the cause of what they call | 
humanity, they have added great/y to 
the sufferings of the people of Eng!and. 

This is my main ground of hostility 
to this crew. I care, comparatively, 
little about the West-India proprietors, 
or merchants: it is unjust, to be sure, 


that they should be robbed and belied ; 


my Register of the 26th of| 


profit, to those | 





passion and efforts in favour of the suf- 
ferers in England. I called on him to 
say, whether any one of them had ever 
| interfered to prevent Englishmen from 
bein compelled do draw carts and 
wagons like horses; to prevent them 
from being imprisoned and whipped 
(without trial by jury) for what is called 
| poaching, and for the slightest trespass; 
whether any one of them had ever inter- 
fered to prevent the new law of select 
_vestries, and the new mode of voting in 
_vestries ; which laws have, in fact, made 
the relief of the poor rest solely on the 
pleasure of the rich; whether any man 
of them ever expressed his horror or in« 
dignation at the regulations, which ¢ gave 
to a poor man three- -pence a day to live 
on ; whether any soul belonging to them 
ever made the slightest attempt to 
rescue the ~ of | Engtand from this 
horrible state. aske® him this, and it 
was impossible for him to answer any 
part of it in the hiirmative. 

But [ n@w ask him, whether Jive 
men have not been actually starved 
to death, within seven miles of the 
place of the sittings of the “ human- 
ity” committee? Whether that com- 
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mittee were not publicly apprised of 
this? He must answer in the affirmae 
tive; and then come the questions : 

Did he, or any of the “ humane” 





to trace the cause of the death of these 
men? And now, Did they ever hear of | 


jive negroes, or even of one negro, being 


found dead, with NOTHING IN HIS 
BOWELS BUT FIELD-SORREL ? 

They could not help these deaths.” 
I do not know that. If they had been 
only one tenth-part as busy in behalf of 
the English poor, as they ‘have been in 
behalf of the negroes ; if they had had 
they have “ slave- 
protectors,” these deaths would not, in 
all probability, have taken place. At 
any rate, they have taken place, and 
they say not a word about the matter : 
they are as silent as mice; they quietly 
leave the horrible cruel ty unnoticed ; 
but are all still melting with woe for 
the fat negroes, for whose provision, 
when unable to work, the laws of the 
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pity that they cannot change the colour 
of theic skins! But Iam now about to 


| put before you the state of the English, 
crew, | and in what has been called a favoured 
ever go to any m: wis trate, or endeavour | count: y, too. 


In a debate, in the House 
of Lords, some time ago, Lord Expon 
bragged of the prosperity of the county 
of Durkam, and ascribed it to the circu- 
lation there of the Scotch one-pound 
notes! This was profound, to be sure, 
for a man who had been a cabinet- 
minister for thirty years! But let us 
see, then, the treatment of this prosper- 
ous county of England: let us see how 
the poor whites are treated there; and 
when we have seen that, we shall have 
to put some more questions to the anti- 
slavery crew ; and shall have to repeat 
again our charge of disregarding the 
sufferings of the people of England, 
Read, then, and know what that treat- 


| ment is. 


“© City of Durham, 21st April, 1430 
* Str,— You having se frequently, 


islands make the most secure and ample | “‘ and so ably, exposed to the world, 
provision. ‘‘the miseries to which the present 

Then, are they unaware of what is |‘‘ systengy of Government has reduced 
doing in the North of England? Do |‘ Englishmen, renders it scarcely neces- 


they not know something of the “ hu- 
mane” regulations of the masters of 
white slaves, in that part of this now 
wretched country ? There is something 
there going on, which might well stir 
the blood of any thing short of a Ne RO, 
as you will see from the contents of the 
following letter, which I beseech you to 
read with attention. I pray you to com- 
pare the situation of these whites with 
that of the blacks. In Ireland, at this 
very moment, the people are fed on 
worse and more scanty food than that 
which the blacks throw away. The 


poor Irish work-people are, in their cold j 


country, nearly as naked as the blacks | 
are in their country, which knows no 
cold. Does not Ireland present scope 
enough tor the @xertion of all the hu- 
manity of the whole of the human race ? 
And ‘yet these kind #uls never turh 
their eyes towards Irelandgwhere there 
is more human suffering’ in any one 
single minute, than in all the slave- 


** sary for. any one else to attempt to 
exhibit facts within his knowledge, 
which cause the mind to revolt from 
reflecting, and which our ancestors 
never experienced. We have stag- 
gered, God knows, with too much 
‘reason, at the idea of the married 
labourers in many parts of this coun- 
“try, when want of employment has 
“driven them to their parish, being 
‘* forcibly separated from their wives to 
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'‘ prevent an increase of children! Hor- 


“rid as this is, so contrary to the dic- 


‘* tates of Scripture and of reason, yet 
‘it is not the only hardship which 
“‘ cruelty and avarice have had in store 

** for us, and of which you do not seem 

*< to be apprised. The county of Durham, 

Sir, from its being peculiarly favoured 

| $6 by nature with rich coal and lead 

'‘ mines(Northumberland not excepted), 

‘“ has not always experienced the same 

* extent of depression as other counties 

“* not so situated ; in truth, it has been 
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colonies during a whole year. Ah! but, |“ proverbially denominated the favour- 


then, the Irish are not black?! What “7° ed spot. But now things are altered. 
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“* Many thousands of individuals are 
‘employed to work this coal from the 
** bowels of the earth, which to life is 
““more hazardous than even braving 
‘the billows of the worst of seas ; 
some of the shafts of the collieries 
“being no less downwards than from 
* 100 to 140 fathom, and the workings 
“from which extend as far as six or 
“seven miles. ‘These pits, from foul 
air, run a risk of taking fire; and as 
‘many as nearly a hundred men have 
‘* been known to be killed at once. At 
“other times they are drowned by 
water unexpectedly breaking in upon 
“them; and there are minor dangers 
‘out of number. We are frequently 
‘reminded of the hardships of West- 
* Indian slavery ; but what are they to 
these? Think of a man buried in these 
* dreadful excavations of the earth for 
“ twelve hours and more of the day, in 
“ the midst of damp and unwholesome 
‘air, on whom, for several months in 
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never shines! Yet, Sir, such is the 
‘force of habit, that these poor crea- 
“tures rested perfectly content with 
‘“* their awful and unenviable situation, 
‘whilst they could procure a sufli- 
“ciency of provisions and clothing. 
“ This, unfortunately, they cannot now 
“do, even by atmost double exertion. 
“ They, miserable beings, it would ap- 
“ pear, as well as the other labourers, 
“have become too numerous ; they have 

“ bred too fast! And now I am about 
“to relate a circumstance, as regards 
“ these men, which even you, Sir, may 
“ think ineredible, but which I vouch 
“to be authentic. The is 
‘ the proprietor of a part of these coal 
mines, and consequently several hun- 
dreds of these poor individuals already 
described are in his employment. In 
these densely-populated places the 
parish rates are generally very high ; 
and if it be true, as is alleged, that 
“ there are more hands than necessary 
“to work the mines, it is not Jikely 
“that they will get less. Therefore, 
“in his opinion, something was to be 
“ done to remedy, or alleviate, the’ evil, 
‘as it is termed. ‘And of all abomin- 
“able schemes that ever were set on 
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“ foot to torture the mind of man, I 
“ shall leave it for you to judge, whe- 
“« ther the one which has been proposed, 
‘“‘ and acted upon by this man, has been 
“ surpassed; nay, by any thing ever 
*« invented within the territories of bar- 
“ barians. He, some short time ago, 
‘* actually established a rule, or by-law, 
“that any pitman engaged at his col- 
“ lieries marrying before he arrived at 
“ the age of THIRTY YEARS should 
“be immediately discharged from his 
“works! And if any Farner should 
“ be known to sanction, or give his con- 
* sent to, such marriage, he is also to 
“be discharged! The consequence has 
‘* been, that numbers have had to wan- 
“der about for labour for disobeying 
‘ this arbitrary and unnatural command. 
“ Here it is, Sir, as in other parts of 
“ England; the distress pervading the 
‘ Jabouring classes is attributed to over- 
“ population. Oh! that this man would 
* read your Sermon on the Sin oF For- 
“nippinc Marriage! for it is evident 
he never has; then, perhaps, he 
‘‘ might be led to retrace his steps, by 
“ discovering, that when the laws of 
“ England, and of God, gave him a 
“right to take a second wife, after his 
“ first had departed this life, and that 
“permitted him to be married to her 
“long before he was of age, also be- 
‘“‘ stowed the same privilege on the 
“ labouring youth. 

‘These pitmen have given him all 
‘ the weight and wealth which he pos- 
“* sesses, and in return, he denies them 
“ what nature, reason, and justice, say 
“they have a right to enjoy. More 
‘ than this I cannot say, more would be 
“ unnecessary, to prove how I abhor 
‘¢ this wicked scheme, and that I could 
“ not rest satisfied until I communi- 
“cated it to one who is at all times 
“ready to do justice to the cause of 
“injured English labourers. 

“ T am, Sir, 
*“ Your obedient servant, 
6 ”» 
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Brougham, do you happen to know 
of any negro owner who treats his slaves 
with severity equal to this? Did you 
ever hear, even from the Jips of the 
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liars, any account of negroes working | 
so hard as these colliers, and at such a 
risk of life ; and did you ever hear of a 
negro owner who imposed the punish- 
ment of starvation on his slaves for the 
crime of being married; and punish- 
ment on the father too, for giving his 
assent to his son’s marriage ! “Did you, 
Brougham, ever hear of a thing like 
this, done by a holder of black slaves ? 
Never ; and the tendency of the crew’s 
efforts is, to keep these white slaves quiet 
by making them believe, that the black 
slaves are a great deal worse off. That 
is the tendency of your efforts ; and I 
should not be at all surprised, if some 
of even these miserable and degraded 
slaves in the county of Durham, were 
amongst the petitioners against negro- 
slavery ! 

The gentleman who sent me the 
above letter inserted the name of the 
coal-owner, and gave me his own name 
and place of abode. I learn, also, from 
other sources, that the facts are un- 
doubtedly true. Is there not, then, here 
plenty of scope for the exertion of ‘‘ hu- 
manity”’ * Are there not here the rights 
of nature violated? Cannot the crew 
send a ‘ slave-protector ” to the county 
of Durham, as easily as to the West 
Indies? Alas ! the poor fellows in Dur- 
ham are not black ; and, which is worse, 
nothing is to be got by the taking of 
their part ! 

On the 13th instant, Brougham, at 
the end of a long and laboured harangue, 
in the t’other place, made the following 
motion: “ That the House would, at 
*‘the earliest practicable period, take 
*‘ into consideration the most effectual 
**means of mitigating the condition of 
** the slave population in our colonies, 
“* and, finally, of abolishing slavery alto- 
“¢ gether ; and that they would further 
‘take into consideration the state of 
“‘ the West-India colonies, with a view 
** to amend the administration of justice 
‘‘ in the said colonies.” This appears 
to have been an affair almost comic; 
for, while the orator was appealing to 
the feelings of his hearers, the hearers 
slipped gently away from the benches! 
Docror Brack calls it a “‘ most moving” 
speech ; and such, in fact, it appears to 
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have been; for at the close of it, the 
moving orator was left standing with 
only eighty-three hearers, fifty-six of 
whom voted against his proposition ! 
Yes, this thing has got a damper; 
people are coming to their senses ; they 
are beginning to see, that if this folly 
rage much longer, the islands must be 
lost to this country ; and they have not 
yet made up their minds to that loss. 

Inthe course of this speech Brougham 
stated, that the slave population was 
gradually diminishing, and that this was 
a proof of their misery. What! when 
we are incessantly told, that the txcrease 
of the population here is the cause of the 
people's misery! How these teachers 
of ours blow hot and cold with the 
same mouth! 
misery amongst blacks is wanted to 
prevent misery amongst whites! Only 
watch them a little, and you will find 
these people always supplying the anti- 
dote to their own poison. 

But there is aremark of Doctor Black, 
accompanying this speechof Brougham, 
which is curious indeed :—* The people 
“of England are heavily taxed for the 
“purpose of enabling the West-India 
‘* Interest, as it is called, that is, the 
“ mortgagees of estates in the West 
“Indies, to live splendidly in London, 
‘** Bristol, &c., on the proceeds of estates 
** cultivated at a loss by slave labour, and 
‘“‘ evidently at a great expense of misery 
** to the unfortunate slaves.” Curious, 
indeed, that the West Indians should 
live in splendour on the proceeds of 
estates cultivated at a loss! And to tax 
us for this purpose too! What! does 
he mean to say, that the West Indians 
receive the taxes that we pay on the 
sugar, treacle, rum, and coffee? He is 
hardly so foolish as to believe that. We 
are heavily taxed, to be sure, if we con- 
sume these commodities ; but the taxes 
go to the fundholders, and to the sons, 
relations, and dependents, of the aris- 
tocracy ; and not to the owners or mort- 
gagees of West-India estates. No; but 
we are taxed pretty heavily besides ¢o 
pay for the anti-slavery projects; and 
this brings me to the second part of my 
charge against the “ amis des noirs,” or 


friends of the blacks. 
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247n Jury, 1830. 
2. That, by their schemes in what they | especially WitpeRrorce and Broveuam, 
call the cause of humanity, they have we need not have had a hop-tax during 
added greatly to the sufferings of the the last twenty-three years; aye, and 
people of England. What do all our these two men, one by whining and the 
sufferings arise from? The weight, the other by bawling, have been the princi- 
cruel load, of the taxes: this it is that is| pal cause of this burden; a burden, you 

humbling us abroad, and oppressing us will understand, that is still going on. 
at home; this it is that is covering the| ‘ Well,” you will say, ‘‘ but how, 
working people with rags, filling the| ‘when, where, for what, under what 
jails with them, and killing thousands | “ pretence ? And how came the Parlia- 
of them by famine, at the same time '“ ment to vote the money?” If you will 
that there is too much clothing in the| tell me how they came to vote Burke 
country, and a law to make corn dear!|}a pension of 2,500 a year for thirty 
Well, then, is it true that these humanity- | years after his death, and to vote it him 
_siiil, I will tell you how they came to 


people have caused an addition to be | 
made to this load of taxes? We shall see | vote this money to humour the “ amis 


that it is; that they yearly make addi-| des noirs.” But as you cannot tell me 
tions to the load; and that, of course,| this, excuse me for not telling you how 
a part of the misery that we behold in| theycame to vote these sums to humour 
England is to be ascribed to them, and | the friends of the blacks; and lend me 
particularly to Witperrorce, who, I| your patience while I proceed to show 
always contend, has been the most mis-| you that they did do it, that they con- 
chievous man that ever lived in England. | tinue to do it, and that they will con- 

** But how,’ some one will ask, tinue to do it, and that you must, and 
“came these people to have the power|even ought, to continue to pay a tax 
‘thus to add to the burdens of the na-| on all the hops that the beer is made of, 
“tion? it must surely be some /itéle|and that the poor people in England 
“sum; some insignificant trifle; some | will not dare to raise their own hops in 
“ estimated loss; some absence of gain; | their garden-hedges, as long as you con- 
“some indirect charge, that must be| tinue to petition against negro-slavery ! 





“meant; for surely the Government 
“ would never expend any considerable 
“sums of public money merely to hu- 
“ mour these people?” Why, one would, 
to be sure, naturally think it impossible 
that any body of persons, called a Go- 
vernment, could be guilty of such a 
shameful abuse of their power over the 
purse of the public. When we buy a 
pound of hops, grown in our own coun- 
try, we are compelled to pay a duty of 
two-pence on that pound, besides another 
penny, at the least, to compensate the 
grower for his advance of the duty and 
for the expense he is at in consequence 
of the excise-regulations ; andnow mark, 
we have been compelled to pay every 
year, for the last twenty-three years, the 
amount of all this hop-duty, and haif 
as much more, merely to humour, and for 
the benefit of, this anti-slavery crew! 
“What!” say you, “‘ pay the money 
out of taxes raised on us!” Yes, pay the 
money out of the taxes raised on us: 


Ah! you stare, doyou! ‘This, as the 
Yankees say, ‘is a horse of another 
colour.” You thought that you were 
‘only petitioning against the West-In- 
_dians, when you were petitioning against 
yourselves all the while; actually petz- 
tioning to be taxed, that the “‘ amis des 
noirs” might have your money to ex- 
pend in the purchasing of popularity 
and power and patronage for themselves. 
But now, to prove the truth of this to 
you. Men do not like to discover that 
they have been dupes; and, therefore, 
you will listen with the hope that I 
shall fail in the proof. That hope will, 
however, be disappointed. I shall make 
the proof clear as daylight ; and I shall 
then leave you to petition and to pay for 
it, just as long as you please. ‘The story 
is a long one, but you must hear it with 
patience. 
When the false Wuias came into 
power, they, in 1806 and 1807, passed 
laws to put an end to the slave trade; 





and if it had not been for this crew, 





that is to say, to the fetching of negroes 
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Srom Africa; but, not to put an end to 


the slavery of those who were already | 
in our colonies. We had not any right to 
prevent other nations from ow on 
the trade ; but, being at war, we had | 
the power ; though, as we shall Ne 


though we have very solemn trealies with 
other powers, binding them to refrain 
from carrying it on! But before we 
proceed onward further, we must look 
back a little, else we shall not get at 
a clear view of the origin of this waste 
of the taxes, this drain on the sweat of | 
poor Englishmen. 

In the year 1791, the “amis des 
noirs,” with WitBerrorce (then a 
member for Yorkshire, and Piti’s man 
of all work) at their head, conceived 
the project of establishing a state of 


free blacks on the Western coast of 


Africa, in order to show that negroes 
would work without compulsion as well 
as white people. To effect this purpose, 
an act of Parliament was obtained in 
that year to incorporate a company of 
traders, under the name of the Sierra 
Leone Company, to whom the act grant- 
ed a tract of country on the Sierra 
Leone River, the mouth of which is at 
about one-third part of the way along 
the coast, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The first 
batch of settlers consisted, according to 
Dr. Morse, of 400 blacks and of 60 
“‘ white women of loose conduct” ; so 
that those who were not fortunate 
enough to have black on the skin, had 
it in the character. The next batch con- 
sisted of 1,200 free blacks from Nova 
Scotia ; the very country that Wi_mor 
Horton now wants to send Englishmen 
to. These blacks had run away from 
their owners in the United States dur- 
ing the war, and had been taken to 
Nova Scotia in our ships. They were 
freed, and were perishing very fast, as 
is always the case when left to shift for 
themselves; and, therefore, a great ac- 
quisition to the Sierra Leone Company! | 
Thus set up with territories and sub- | 
jects, you will anticipate, of course, that | 
the Company carried on a roaring trade, 
especially with the advantage of pos- | 
sessing the three-score of white prosti- 
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tutes! However, the race is not to the 
strong, nor the meed always to the virtu- 
ous ; “and so it happened here, for the 
Company was, in 1807, in a state lo 
abandon is charter and ils territory, 
the dear blacks to shift for 
And now for one of the 
Wuic Jons. The ‘ Saints” formed a 
compact body ix the House ; and an act 
was passed (1907) to take the concern 
off the hands of the Company for the 
benefit of the nation! ‘This was done 
under pretence, that it was necessary to 
give effect to the law for abolishing the 
slave trade! Ah! now the ‘‘ amis des 
noirs” were in clover! Instead of being 
governors and directors of their own 
property, and that of the fools who had 
taken shares in the concern, they became 


its money ! 


This, therefore, has been a colony 
ever since; and the cost of it to this 
burdened nation, from 1807 to 1829 
inclusive, has been 3,060,5314., in the 
following items : 

Payments to the Company, & 
previous to the ‘Transfer of 
Settlement . . . «. © 117,700 

Army . « . .« . 781,781 
Navy « «© «© © « . 70,702 
Ordnance. - . .- 188,176 

Civil Establishment . . . 218,419 

Public Buildings . . » 289,121 
Captured Liberated Africans. 333,028 

Other charges not included , 240,124 


£2,238,351 





To the year 1824. . . 





Same Expenses in 1825. . 179,813 
Do. S26. . 162,367 

1627 . . 150,000 

Average 1828 . . 150,000 

1829 . . 150,000 

£3,060,531 


Thus you see these fellows got out of 





‘us 117,700/. as payment for good- -will! 
\If they had gained by the scheme, they 
would have kept the gains to them- 
selves ; but the concern being worth 
less than nothing, it being ruinous, this 
borough-ridden nation was to pay for it! 
| Upon “calculation you will find that th 
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civil establishment amounts to about In 1826 . : : 167,352 
13,0002. a year. Only think of this 1827. + « 140,000 
beggarly colony, this group of free Average 4 1828 . . « 140,000 


.» 


blacks and “ loose women, having a 1829 . . . 140,000 

* civil establishment” to cost more than 
a third part as much as the whole of £4,192,597 
the civil establishment of the United; Sierra Leone account . . 3,060,531 
States of America! Only think of our 








paying twelve or fourteen thousand Up to the end of 1829, £7,253,528 
pounds a year to people at this place 
for captured and liberated Africans ! sy this time the total is nearer nine 


Never was a nation so duped and abused | millions than eight millions, if we in- 
as this ; but really if the cost could be | clude the expenses of the present year, 
confined to those who petition against and add various other large sums that 
negro-slavery, they would richly deserve | have been voted. However, let us rest 
it. on the above, taken from official pa- 

However, we have not seen half the | pers, laid before the House of Com- 
cost yet. There is another great branch | mons. Each of the above items would 
of it, another great limb of the forked | supply matter for an indignant commen- 
tree. For the “ amis des noirs” wanted | tary ; but, at any rate, we must not let 


jobs; and therefore they urged the|the monstrous matter pass withou 


making of freaties with France, Spain, | some remark. 
Portugal, and Holland, binding them| The Srerra Leone affair, besides the 
to abolish the slave trade. ‘These|cash in money, has, since the nation 





treaties provided for commissioners, and | took to it, been more costly in lives of 


officers without end. Whata glorious | English so(dicrs and sat/ors than any 
harvest for the ‘‘amis des noirs’’! 1) other part of the world of fifty times its 
need not tell ‘the reader that no small! population. It is, perhaps, the most 
part of the following, and indeed of | unhealthy spot on the face of the globe ; 
the former sums, have found, and are| thousands upon thousands of unfortu- 
linding, their way into their hands. | nate Englishmen have been sent hither 

The other charges incurred by the|*> ' nearly a certain grave; and, 
country for the Abolition of the Slave | tough Governor after Governor and 





Trade. |regiment after regiment have perished, 

still the mischievous scheme is perse- 

Naval Expenditure, solely £ | vered in to humour, to fatten the ** amis 

employed in Slave Trade 1,630,282 | des noirs” ; for they seem to have, ‘in 

Payments on account of fact, the patronage, if not the actual 

eaptured Negroes at all profit, of the whole of this enormous 
other Stations except Sierra out-lay of English money. 

S'S a hi s&s 92,597| And, after all, the scheme has com- 
Jounty on captured Negroes 533,388 |p letely failed; the money has all been 
Payment to Spain and Portu- | thrown away, just as the canal-money 

gal, and debts remitted . 1,023,004! will be in Nova Scotia and? Canada; 
Commissioners for prevent- ‘but in those countries it will do the 

ing illegal traffic in slaves 172,950} Americans some good, while in Afriea 
Commission for inquiring it is actually flung away to do mischief 
into the state of captured to all but the crafty ‘ amis des noirs.” 

Negroes . . 2. 2. + « 2,646 | In 1825, commissioners were sent out 
Office of Registrar . . . 8,950 | to this horrible place to inquire into the 
Indemnification to captors of state of the people there. Observe well 

the Disculer . . . . . 6,740) that the object was to exhibit to the 


| world a proof that FREE blacks would 


To the year 1824, 13,469,657 | behave well and be industrious; that a 
In 182% . . . 135,588 | black people would work steadily, with- 
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out force, without bodily coercion ; that well as slaves ; after all this it is recom- 
is to say, without the weight or the mended, that the blacks of “ Free- 
sight of the whip. Now then, you pe-| Town” should have a little “* mild coer- 
titioner about Negro Slavery, read the cion” in order to make them work! 
following extract from the —— Re-| And, even after all this, we of this 
port of these commissioners. After| borongh-ridden nation are to continue 
describing the shocking baad im- lto toil and to starve for the sake of these 
moralities, and beastliness of the blacks; Broughams and Wilberforces, and the 
at “ Lree- Town,” and in the rest of the | rest of the crew of “ amis des noirs !” 
settlement, the commissioners conclude! Good God! when are we to cease to be 
in the followi: ng words, every one of| thus duped, oppressed, and insulted ? 
which T pray you to mark well: “The| When we learn to delight in justice ; 
“experience of eighteen years would) when we learn to inquire into the truth 
“seem to justify the inference, that) of allegations against our fellow-citizens 
either the mode pursued with the) before we believe and act upon those 
view of improving the agricultural | allegations; when we learn to detect 
** pursuits of the Liberated Africans, has _impos stors, or to despise them when 
‘not becn judicious, or that their cha-| detected to our hands; when we leara 
*“ racter and habits are unfavourable to, not to sign petitions, before we know 
* that kind of improvement; or, per-| the truth of their statements, or the ten- 
“haps, that both these causes have} dency of their prayers; then, and not 
operated to acertain extent. Hlow-! till then, shall we be, or deserve to be, 
“ever this may be, rug rEsuLTS arg) relieved from this load of shame, op- 
a6 


es 


~ 
« 


IN THEMSELVES INCONTROVERTIBLE, | pression, and insult. 

AND LEAVE LiTrL® RooM to nope,| I should next lay before the reader 
“roar WirHoUr THE Aporrion or. view of the items of the last-mentioned 
“MORE EFFKCTUAL MEASURES, the|sum of money, and show how we have 
adult class of Negroes will be induced | involved ourselves in treaties, and what 
“to improve iheir present condition,| monstrous mischiefs we have done to our 
which probably appears to them,| commerce and shipping, to gratify the 
* when compared with the past, a state insolent demands of this crew of public 
** of considerable enjoyment. Werethe deluders; but, this part of the subject, 
** class of persons here alluded to avail- | | must put off till another time, having 
able for the purpose, there is great several other matters which cannot be 
‘reason to believe that a mitp anp_ postponed. In the meanwhile, I recol- 
WELL-REGULATED SYSTEM OF cogr-! lect, with pleasure, that the present 
“ cive nanour, for a limited period,, King, even at the time when the negro- 
“and exclusively with a view to the) humbug was at the hottest, had the 
“ advantage of the Negroes, would be| good sense and the spirit to set his face 
“ found the most effectual mode of at-| against the delusive and canting cheat. 
** taining the end proposed ; and it may | Wa. COBBE?T. 
“be hoped that its importance would | 
‘* remove objections to the manner 


‘ 


oa 


o 
a 





© arriving at it. 
Oh, oh! “ mild and well-reculated | ro 
. . ae > © ” , - ar 
coercive labour!” That is ito say, mild | Mr. O'CONNELL. 
whipping at “ Free- Town! So that, | 
after a trial of eighteen years, and after Barn-Elm Farm, 20th July, 1830 


an expenditure of seven millions of En- | Sir, 

glish money; after the loss of many| I Reap in, and take from, the Dublin 
thousands of English lives ; after seve: | Morning Post, of a few days back, the 
ral treaties, tending to involve us in war ; | following :—* The New Silk Gowns.— 
after all this for the purpose of putting | * The following gentlemen were on 
an end to negro-slavery in virtue of a)“ Tuesday sworn in as King’s Counsel 
proof, that free negroes will work as in the Court of Chancery :— Messrs. 
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O'Loghlin, Shei/, Martly, Litton, | 
‘Green, Ball, Bellew, Richards, T. 
‘Smith, West, and Bissouet. Messrs. | 
‘ Cluice and Farrel were also to have 
been sworn, but were absent at Ses-| 
sions. Of the above number, six are 
* Catholics.” 

Now, if this be true (and there is no 
reason to‘believe that it is not), éhere 


© 


_ 


« 


. 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


ra 


youare! ‘There you are, a signal proof, 


of the correctness of all my predictions 
with regard to your fate. But, this is 
not atime for reproaches or upbraidings, 
amongst us, of one another ; it is a time 


for re-union, for pulling together against | 


this band of insolent oligarchs, who have 
used, and are using, their endeavours to | 
degrade and destroy you, to tread you! 
dewn for ever, and who have thus far | 
succeeded only because they saw you| 
abandoned, and not only abandoned but | 
assaulted, by that which was able to give | 
you strength in England. Vf you had had 
this arm with you, the reportiers would | 
not have dared to smother your voice ; 
and the dase Catholic Aristocracy would 
not have dared to turn their backs on 
you, and thereby give the hint to others 
to put you down, not having the courage 
to attempt it themselves. | 

But, how were you to have sincere | 
rejormers with you, when they saw you’ 
administering to the support of Bur-| 
pett ; when they saw you amongst the | 
dining parasites of a man who had| 
basely deserted them in 1817 ; who had | 
first urged them to stir, and who had | 
then left them to be sacrificed without | 
uttering a word in their defence ; a man! 
whom you know, and we all know, to | 
have been the originator of the scheme} 
for disfranchising the 40s. freeholders ; | 
a man, whom Lawless has openly | 
charged with having said, that he owed 
his election for Westminster to the rich, | 
and not to the poor; a man who stuck | 
his knees in the ribald jester’s back, and | 


. . F . | 
pledged himself to support him, even! land-House. 


the next minute after the jester had so- | again ? 


lemnly declared that he would oppose | 


24TH Juiy, 1830. 
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your side, you were nothing. Great as 
are your talents and industry and zeal ; 
all, without the reformers at your back, 
could not hold you up against a combi- 
nation that every one saw would be 
formed against you. You have com- 
plained of the apathy of the people of 
England as to the cause of reform ; 
that is to say, you complain of their not 
having come forward to support you ; 
but, what right had you to expect them 
to do it, when they saw you the dining 
parasite of him who is the never-to-be- 
forgiven traitor to their cause ? 

At the meeting the other day, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Monck in the chair, 
this Burperr said that he had always 
been for universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot. In 1817, the very ground on 
which he attempted to justify his aban- 
donment of the reformers, was, that the 
Derurtes then in London, demanded 
universal suffrage and voting by ballot! 
This is well known to us all; the proof 
is in hundreds of hands; we know his 
falseness, we know him to be the enemy 
of reform; we know that when he joins 
the ranks, it is to betray the army; we 
see him, at this very moment, praising 
that very Ministry whom to turn out you 
call upon the Irish people; and we, the 
sincere reformers, and I, as one of them, 
say, that if you will continue to cling to 
this our great enemy. you shall be no- 
thing in this country. We are not in a 
state of apathy; we are full of desire 
and of hope ; but we are resolved not 
again to be the dupes of this man, and 
not to give countenance to his base pa- 
rasites. Up to Friday, the 9th of July, 
you were the tool of false Burdett; for, 
on that day, you told a meeting of re- 
formers, that he would have been pre- 
sent had he not been confined to his bed 
with illness; and in forty-four hours 
from that time, he was cantering about 
on a gay horse in the park, and to Hol- 
Are you then to be duped 
If you be, then unfortunate for 
yourself will be your return to England : 


reform to the last hour of his life! How) you will sink lower and lower, until 
were you to have sincere reformers on| you become perfectly powerless; and 


your side, while you lent yourself to the 


| 


support of this man and his despicable} 


at last, when a reform shall take place, 
you will be shut out by your insignifi- 


underline? And yet, without these on! cance. But if you be for a truly noble 
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revenge; namely, rescuing of the whole 
kingdom Srom the cruel clutches of the 
boroughmongers ; then you will rise ; 
then you will have all good and true 
men at your back, and you will see 
your haughty and insolent and _ base 
enemies at your feet. 
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qualified for speaking or writing ; 
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ought to take? What! Unable to do 
any thing towards obtaining their own 
rights; feeble, shiftless creatures; un- 


sessing no means of helping themsely es ; 
creeping quietly about, like outcast 
Jews, they and their fathers before 


The insults heaped on you have, cer-|them, and having no resource but that 


tainly, seldom been surpassed, 
the series, the passing you over in the} 
appointment of King's Counsel seems 
to form avery appropriate close ! What! | 
there you are, acknowledged by every. 
body to be not only the most able advo- | 
cate at the Irish bar, and, perhaps, at 
any bar; butalso the souncest and pro- 
and you, with a stand- 
ing of thirty years, perhaps, or more, at | 
that bar, are passed over, are kept be- | 
hind that bar, while a troop of ibblers, 
of hardly any standing, and six of them | 
Catholics, are placed before that dar to 
take precedence of you! And thus you, 
whose toils and sacrifices and talents, | 
more than all other causes put together, | 
produced the emancipation, are the only | 
man who is not to derive any advantage | | 
from it; nay, you are to suffer for it; | 
for, to swffer is to be thus shut out — 
other Catholics are admitted. 

But it is not against Warertoo that } 
His | 
You | 


your resentment “ought to exist. 
dislike of you is natural enough. 


forced him and the rest to grant the| 


emancipation ; and you had to expect! 
their vindictive hostility, which eves d 
they have shown in the usual manner 

You have, in all sorts of ways, attacked | 
them; and it was not to be expected 
that they would bestow on you honours | 
in return. Nor can you, with much 

reason, complain of the enmity of the 
Protestant aristocracy, who are wound 
up with the fat hierarchy, and from 
whom you wrung that measure which 
tells every man that that expensive hie- 
rarchy never was necessary, — that its 
wealth ought to be restored to its for-| 
mer uses. Against these parties, there-| 
fore, you have really little ground of, 
complaint on your own private account. 
But against the Carnotic Aristocracy, 

where shall we find words to express 
the resentment that you ought to feel, 
or the extent of the vengeance that you 


and to!of apostacy ; 





and when, all at once, 
taken by your powerful hand, and seat- 


ved with coronets on their heads and 


robes on their bodies, turn their backs 
upon you, and pay thereby their court 
to those from whom, by twenty years 
of labours and of sacrifices, you had 
wrested those coronets and robes ! 

“ What could they do?” Some one 
will ask. ‘It Was not they who gave 
the silk gowns.’ What, I answer, 
‘could they not have done; and what can 
they not ‘do now? Have not they srarrs 
enough at their disposal? Could they 


‘not have s: iid, “ If you thus pw: nish and 


‘insult our protector, our dceliverer 
‘from degradation, our restorer to 
“honour and di gnity and power, we 
© weil place ali our united power and 
“ influence in his hands: you shall not 
‘oppress him ; *you shall not punish 
“him and degrade him for the justice 
‘““ which he obtained for us; he shall 
* not be abased for having raised us up.’ 

Could they nothave placed your family, 
when in London, in the same houses and 
same carriages with their own, if that 
virtuous family would have condescend- 
‘ed so to be placed? Could they not, in 
a hundred ways, which common grati- 


‘tude would have point ted out, have given 


you countenance and support, instead of 
tacitly encouraging attacks to be made 
upon you? Their turning their backs 
on you was the signal for the assault ; 

and then came tumbling on* you, pell- 
mell, the Broughams, the Lord Johns, 
and the Lord Charleses, while others 
kept aloof, and while both sides joined, 
/expressly or tacitly, to put you down 
‘and @xpose you to contempt. But, in 
proof of their monstrous ingratitude, 
what do we want more than these two 
facts : That you cannot now get a 
seat at all without great expense, and 
that you are not certain of it with ex- 
pense; And, 2, That they have plenty 
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of seats, and do not offer you one: what 
do we want more than these two facts 
to establish against them this most foul 
ofall moral charges? Nor are the Ca- 
tholics who have got the silk gowns to 
be overlooked. What! put on these 
gowns, in order to take precedence of 
the man, wh:se labours and sacrifices 
enabled them to wear them! Low and 
ungrateful wretches ! Thev should have 
taken the gowns, torn them to pieces, 
and flung the rags in the face of those 
who tendered them. 

However, you have the means of am- 
ple vengeance in your hands; but, to 
take this vengeance, you raust again be 
in Parliament. ‘The times are favour- 
able, and every day will render them 
more favourable, Look at the signs of 
the times, Lord Miron 
SHALL resigning Yorkshire, when no 
opposition offered ; Wort vey refusing 
to accept Yorkshire; Bramstrone re- 
signing Essex with no opposition; 
Monck the same for Reading; resign- 
ings all about the country, and that, too, 
on the part of men of great landed 
estates, and on the most trifling pre- 
tences. It really is the old story of the 
Rats and the Falling House. But, 
again, only think of Hume for Middle- 
sex, and supported by loan-mongers 
and borough-mongers! ‘This is the 
thing to look at, Then, to-day, we are 
told, that Brougham is to be offered for 
the county of York! Why, this is revo- 
lution of itself. Sir Witntam Row Ley 
resigning, they say, for SurrotK; Pau- 
MER for SurREY, Curtets for Sussex, 
and the two members for Nottingham. 
There really seems nothing wanting but 
the resigning of Old Daddy Coke! We 
shall have a set unknown to the coun- 
try, that nobody will care any thing 
about personally; the cry will be for 
retrenchment, and this, to any efficient 
extent, cannot take place without bring- 
ing down the whole system. 

That will be the man who will’ go 
farthest, and it will soon be seen, that 
Hume and Brougham will not go far. 
They, if they agree, will only attack 
the ravelins and other out-works, and 
those only by slow approaches: it is 


for you, or somebody else, to come, | 


and Mar-| 


| knock aside their fascines and gabions, 
|push on at once, with forty-pounders, 


against the body of the place, make a 


practicable breach, and demand a sur- 
jrender at discretion. 


Ilume_ thinks 
that he can save the system by what he 
calls economy ; and this, if he act on 
that opinion, is the rock on which 
he will split. ‘The loan-mongers and 
borough-mongers think that his popu- 
larity will be a shield for them; but 
they do not see, that in order to preserve 
his popularity, he must go on demolish- 
ing the system. If you read with at- 
tention the account of the proceedings 
at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, and 
particularly if you look at the declara- 
tion of Monckx and others, who wished 
|to come to some conclusion short of 
universal suffrage, you will clearly see 
the state that the affair is in. 

But the great object of all for you to 

| keep your eye on is, that which is go- 
‘ing on in France. In my opinion that 
‘is the thing which is frightening so 
many men from their seats in Parlia- 
iment! If the French people triumph, 
|it is impossible that this system can 
stand for two years. We eome back 
exactly to the state of 1792; England 
calling for reform, and the French set- 
‘ting the example ; with this difference, 
that we have contracted a debt and 
dead-weight and poor-rates, demanding 
taxes to the amount of forty millions a 
year to prevent the effect of that example, 
and do the French what they will, we 
have not now the means of firing a 
pound of powder in anger! Strange 
turn of events ! 

This system, I mean the borough, and 
the bribing, and the taxing, and the 
military system, cannot stand. It is to 
be desired that no change should be 
made in the form of the Government ; 
the Government is the best that the 
world ever saw, if cleared of its abuses ; 
but these are become so monstrous that, 
if they be not removed, the whole fabric 
will be demolished. | have always been 
‘anxious that these abuses should be 
'removed, and that the fabric should 
‘remain ; and I never have known, per- 
'sonally, any one mar who has taken a 
conspicuous part in the cause of reform 
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who has not expressed a desire to avoid 
a destruction of that fabric. But if it 
become a question whether England be 
to become an insignificant country, and 


Srr JAMES GRAHAM. 








| be compelled to resort to exposures 
such as will, in the end, produce greater 
changes than would now satisfy the 
people, the fault will not be ours. It 


ker people to be starved or driven from) is, as Major Cartwright used to say, 
her shores, or whether that fabric shall |“ for us to do our duty, and leave the 


he torn to pieces; if this should, as Il 
trust in God it will not, become the dire 
alternative, where is the man_to say that 
he would be for the utter debasement 
of his country and the starvation or 
exile of its people ? 

To save us from being compelled to 
make our choice between these two, a 
reform, and quickly too, is absolutely 
necessary. ‘The best disposed minister 


that ever existed could do nothing to | 


save or relieve the country without a 
reform ; and, observe, even this reform 
may come too late to prevent changes, 
which are, as yet, in the contemplation 
of comparatively very few men. ‘The 
longer the reform is put off, the greater 


will be the changes; arguments against | 
those who refuse reform will daily be- | 


come more and more numerous and 
weighty; men will look deeper and 
deeper into the source of the power of 
those orders which stand between 
them and freedom and _ happiness ; 
things that never yet entered into the 
minds of the people, to these minds will 
become familiar; as the weight of their 
sufferings increases, their resentments 
will increase ; when concession to them 
comes, and come it must, it will be 
snatched as booty, and not received as a 
boon; and the ullimate consequences 
who can fail to anticipate, and who can 
anticipate, without anxiety and dread ? 
How many times, good God, and 
how earnestly, have | besought the aris- 


tocracy to give way in time ; and from | 
the whole body, collectively and indi-| 


vidually, with (ettle exception, what 
have I not received in the way of in- 
jury! Yet I never have been, and am 
not now, animated with any desire to 
destroy them ; but of this I am certain, 
that if they mean to prevent changes, 
unnecessary for me to describe, they 
have no time to lose. However, they 
must follow their own course ; but we 
must also follow ours. We must steadily 
pursue the object of reform ; and if we 


| rest to God.” 


To partake in the discharge of this 
great duty no man is more able than 
| yourself. Come, then, punish your 
stupid, ungrateful, and insolent foes, by 
services rendered (o your country. This 
is a sort of revenge worthy of the great 
talent you possess. ‘Take it, and you 
will always have whatever of support 
can be given by me. Had I never heard 
of you before ; had I read in history of 
ingratitude and insolence, such as those 
by which your labours and sacrifices 
have been repaid, indignation would 
have thrown the book from my hands. 
Your cause is the cause of talent and 
generosity and gratitude ; and the day 
is, I am sure, not far distant, when 
your base abandoners will, if you pur- 
sue the proper course, tremble at the 
sound of the name of O'Conner ut, and 
when men, being at a loss for a simile 
'wherewith to crown the climax of hel- 
lish ingratitude, will take that of the 
| Catholic aristocracy of England and 
| Ireland. 





I am, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Wma, COBBETT. 





SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


I rake the following from the “Great 
Liar of the North,” Batnes of Leeds, 
and should not, therefore, give credit to 
it, were it not for reasons to be stated 
_below.—‘“* An Address is at present 
* signing in Huddersfield to Sir James 
“Graham, wherein that gentleman is 
‘* very deservedly applauded for his en- 
“deavours in Parliament to promote 

‘“* public economy, and wherein he is 
\“ strongly urged steadily to pursue a 
|“ course so honourable to himself, and 
| “* so advantageous to the country.” 
| I should not believe this, because it 
| comes from Baines, only I hear, that 
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to Graham very numerously signed. I 
am very glad of this, ‘‘ Oh, tnxconsistent 
“fellow! You address and praise a 
“man, whom, a little while ago, you 
“ laughed at.” You fool, you rogue- 
fool, you beast, you man-beast! I 
laughed at him, and censured him, for | 
proposing to take 30 per cent. from the 
fundholders, leaving all other expenses 
untouched” and it is “ inconsistent” in 
me to applaud him, when he urges the 
necessity of diminishing those other ex- | 
penses, and does not propose to deduct 
from the fundholders? 1 laughed at | 








him, when he called the crew the ‘‘ no- 
blest assembly of freemen in the world ;” | 
and it is “ inconsistent” in me, is it, to 
applaud him, when he says, that “‘ no 
honest assembly” would reject the mo- 
tion that he made, and which the 
“ freemen” did reject ? 

The motions made by him were of a 
most interesting nature; they were 
urged with greater ability than has been 
shown by any man in that assembly for 
a long while ; his manner was as good 
as his matter; and his comparative 
statement, relative to the United States, 
produced a prodigious effect. But is it 
possible that he does not see that this 
THING cannot go on in the face of 
such statements! He does not, surely, 
imagine that we can now stop short of 
Parliamentary Reform! He made an 
apology for the ‘exposure that he was 
making, saying that he found that he 
could get no retrenchment without it. 
Ah ! itis, then, come to what I always 
said it would come to ; that is to say, 
that the poverty of the land-owners is 
compelling them to become themselves 
the actors in pulling down the pile of 
taxation; and that then the borough- 
system would fall. 

The scene that we have now before 


called “ Members of Parliament,” at 
the time when the thing shall go to 
pieces! ‘This is the true cause of the 
desertion ; for desertion it is, and that, 
too, so flagrant, that all the world sees 
it. If we wanted any proof of this, the 


_miserable pretences of the deserters 


would be quite sufficient ; and amongst 
these, those of Lord Miron and of 
Maksuatt of Leeds are a pretty good 
specimen. Let us take these first, in 
their own words ; and then look at the 
shuffling commentary of the ‘“ Great 
Liar of the North.” 





“ 


To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free 
“‘ holders of the County of York. 
*< Grosvenor Place, 29th June, 1830. 

‘“* GenrLemMen,—As the demise of 
the Crown will necessarily be fol- 
lowed by a dissolution of the present 
Parliament, the deference and respect 
which I both owe and feel to you re- 
quire that I should announce without 
delay, that, whenever that event takes 
place, I shall not again present my= 
self as a candidate for your favour. 
‘‘ This, Gentlemen, is na sudden de- 
termination. It has long been my 
opinion that, if it pleased Providence 
“ to preserve my father's life, to the ad- 
vanced age which he has now attained, 
it would be no longer consistent with 
my duty to solicit a renewal of that 
trust which you have so repeatedly 
confided to my care. In the execu- 
“tion of that trusé it has been my 
constant object to evince the deep 
sense I entertained of its importance, 
by an undeviating adherence to prin- 
** ciples of the soundness of which I was 
“ satisfied, and by doing invariably 
‘** what appeared to me to be right. 

“That I have always succeeded in 
“the discovery of truth upon every 
** insulated question, far be it from me to 
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us is astounding. Who would have 
thought, six months, nay, two months, | 
nay, one month ago, that the counties | 
even would be running about to find, 
members, even to be returned free of ex- 
pense! To be sure; and thus it na- 
turally must be at last. ‘The ultimate | 
consequences are foreseen ; and men who 
have estates to lose, do not want to be 


‘‘ affirm, though I can with sincerity 
*< assure you, that I have always sought 
it with diligence. 

*‘] should, however, ill perform the 
“‘ painful task which is now imposed 
“upon me, if I did not express to you 
“ how fully | have ever appreciated 
“ the great indulgenee which you have 
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* manifested to me during more than 
‘“* twenty-three years, and which has 
“prompted you, on every occasion, to 
accept with kindness and favour my 
*‘ imperfect endeavours to serve you. 
“In taking leave of you as constitu- 
** ents it is some consolation to consider, 
“that, though one of the ties which 
** connect us will be broken, there will 
*« be no interruption to any of the other 
* relations of life which have bound me 
** and my predecessors during so long a 
* period, which I trust will equally 
** bind my successors, to your great 
‘community, and which, whatever 
station of life we may fill, must give 
me and them the deepest interest in 
*¢ your prosperity. 
“That the several branches of that 
varied community may flourish by the 
successful exercise of industry, that 
they may repose in the secure enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, and, above all, that 
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sion, is the hearty wish of, 
** Gentlemen, 
© Your most faithful and devoted 
** Friend and Servant, 
* Minton.” 


—-— 


“* To the Gentry, Clergy, and Freehold- 
“ers of the County of York.” 


“ GentiLemMen,—As the dissolution of 
“the present Parliament is now ap- 
proaching, it becomes my duty to ac- 
“quaint my constituents with my in- 
“‘ tention of withdrawing from the hon- 
* ourable station in which they have 
‘* placed me. On resigning the important 
** trast with which, as your representa- 
‘‘ tive in Parliament, I have been hon- 
“ oured, I am desirous of expressing 
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* tative can be equally satisfactory to all 
*‘ his constituents ; and my only claim 
“to your regard is an honest and con- 
“scientious discharge, to the best of 
* my judgment and ability, of the trust 
“which you have committed to me. 

*¢ Those principles which I professed 
“to hold when I first offered myself to 
* your notice, have been the guide of 
“my conduct; and if my endeavours 
* have in any degree promoted that ex- 
“tension of Religious Liberty which 
“we have had the gratification of 
“* witnessing in the present Parliament, 
“ and the increasing influence of popular 
** feeling on that body, 1 shall deem my 
“ time well spent. 

‘“* The time and attendance which the 
representative ofa large county ought, 
“inimy spinion, to devote to his par- 
* liamentary duties, and which it has 
“been iny determination to give as 
“lone as I filled that honourable 


they may retain and perfect that} ‘ station, are such as I cannot, at my 
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time of life, pledge myself to the con- 


only safeguard for every other posses- |“ tinuance of, and induce me to refrain 


“from soliciting your votes at the 
“ ensuing election. 
‘* T have the honour to remain, 
** Gentlemen, 
* Your faithful Servant, 


“ Joun Marsuauu.” 
«© London, \st July, 1830.” 





Bravo, flax-twister' But let us take 
the Lord first. Now, was it ever hefore 
heard of that a peer’s son declined being 
a member of t’other place, merely be- 
cause his father was old? Was ever 
such a thing heard of before? And, if 
never heard of, or dreamed of before, 
why are we to believe in the sincerity of 
this motive now? Not ‘“ consistent 


‘«* my thanks for the confidence which| with my duty?” What duty? Duty 


“has been reposed in me. ‘To those 
““ more particularly to whose good 


| 


to the father * How, then, have others 
violated their duty to their fathers! 


“ opinion and friendship I was indebted | And, besides, what duty towards him 
“ for being placed in that distinguished |had you to perform that you have not 
** situation, I would express my lasting | had to perform for the last twenty years? 


“* gratitude. 

«« The various and conflicting interests 
“of a great community preclude the 
* hope that the eonduct of a Represen- 





If Lord Milton had given no reason at; 
all, there might have been room for 


doubi as to his motives; but, havingy, 


given this reason, we are sure that his 
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reason is such as he is unwilling to)“ * ples, of the soundness of which he 
avow. “ € was satisfied, and has invariably done 
Now for the spinner. His “ time of“ ‘ what appeared to him to be right.’ 
life” is his apology! What! grown| ‘ Mr. Marsna.u’s reasons for retir- 
old so suddenly. ‘TWO YEARS have | “ ing from the representation of York- 
hardly passed since he was soliciting the|“ shire are more numerous and still 
votes of the freeholders, and laying out!“ more cogent. The high sense of the 
iwenty or thirty thousand pounds to get |“ unremitting duty imposed upon a re- 
them; and now, behold, he is too old |“ presentative of the county of York ; 
for a member, and will not have the | the great exertion necessary for the 
seat, though he can have it for nothing ! “due performance of that duty; the 
No expense for either of the members; |“ late hours at which the business of 
¢ only the trouble of going to York; the |“ Parliament is transacted ; his own age; 
, peeats empty, and nobody to fill them ;\‘‘ and, above all, the prospect of fre- 
’ Gand yet these men will not sit in them! |“ quent dissolutions of Parliament, 
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v , “eshte | : 

Marsmatt calls it a “distinguished |“ have no doubt all conspired to pro- 
Y |ituation,” is grateful for having had |“ duce the determination he has now 
PS is pleased at what passed in Parlia- |“ taken. The loss of such a representa- 


ment; but is éoo old to go to it again! “ tive as Mr. Marsuati, who has so 

& 7 Now let us hear Baines, who is the “ well redeemed all his pledges; who 

__ [spologist for both of these modest men. “ has devoted with so much assiduity 

ot he his nights and his days to the public 

interest ; who has shown so strong an 
inclination, and so much ability, to 

“and regret, that both Lord Mirron |“ serve this great commercial commu- 

“and Mr. Marsnaut have determined ,“ nity, will be generally deplored ; and 

“to retire from the representation of tine |‘ those who have had the best opportu- 

‘county of York on the approaching  “ nity of judging of his zeal and fidelity 

dissolution of Parliament. ‘The reason |‘ as a county member, will be most 

‘assigned by our noble Representative | ‘* anxious that he should still remain in 

' for the resolution he has taken will be |‘ Parliament, though within a more 

‘found in his eloquent address, pub- |<“ limited sphere of action.” 

l. PF lished in the Mercury of the present} ‘ Latehours! Poh! Baines! He 
“week. At the advanced age to which| knew all about late hours, before he 
“the venerable Earl his father has at-| became a member. And then, as to 
‘tained, it is not unnatural that his son | “ frequent dissolutions,” for what ? The 

ke § 294 successor should decline to en-| King is 65 years old, and just as hearty 

ore f COUnter the toil and expense of an/a man as any in all England. Nonsense, 
ing ‘election for this great county, more Baines ! Baines says, too, that WiLson 
be-§ cSpecially when, from a variety of) is about to retire also! So that there 
verg cluses, arising out of the peculiar cir- will be only one out of four left for 

ify cumstances of the succession to the| Yorkshire! This is a thing the borough- 
sf ane Crown, future elections may become | mongers never anticipated. ‘The thing 

y of ‘very frequent. Of the certainty of his|is going! going ! once ; twice; going! 

rent ordship’s return, had he thought pro-| going! The hammer is not raised yet, 

uty | Per again to solicit the suffrages of the} but it will be raised, and will come 
sass f recholders, there has been no doubt. | down too ; and, if uncommon care be 

a3 1g Whatever difference of opinion may | not taken, it will come down “ with a 

him have existed on the various and im- vengeance, as the old Lord Chatham 

not] Portant subjects which have engaged | said it would. Men of property are not 
ars? Public attention during the long period |in the humour to see their families go 

n at! the connexion between his Lordship | to the workhouse ; the labourers are not 

fory®ud the county of York, in this all) in the humour to lie down and die with 

men are agreed; * That he has shown field-sorrel in their bowels; every man 

‘an undeviating adherence to princi- is convinced that such must be the end, 
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if reform do not take place; and, 
therefore, in some way or other, reform 
must come and will come ! 

AND, WILL THE ARISTOCRACY 
NOW GIVE WAY? Never, in this 
whole world, was there before stated so 
momentous a question as that! If they 
yield now, all will be well with them, 
with us, and with the fame of our 
country : if they do not yield, and yield 
now too, be the consequences on their 
own heads. As to the Reformers, and 
myself amongst the rest, we shall have 
nothing wherewith to reproach our- 
selves. We have humbly and loyally pe- 
titioned, and we, for our humility, have 


been rewarded with chains, with dune | 
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| pensioned and bribed slaves. It is high 
time that the people knew the truth; 
‘high time that they saw the degradation 
into which they have fallen, and the 
causes of it. ‘This task was reserved 
for me; and, God giving me life and 
health, I will perform it. The Numbers 
‘will come out monthly, price 8d,, as 
low as I| can sell it, with any thing like 
compensation to myself; and I do this, 
because I wish people in even Jow cir- 
cumstances to read it. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tne next Number will be published 
on the Ist of August, and the last Num- 
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geons, with exile, with ruin, and some, ber on the Ist of September. The His- LA 
with wounds or with death. Our) tory of England will be in the same form, 
prayers have been scorned, and we have | but will contain more paper and_ print, On 
been treated like outcasts. We have in order that it may be got out more 
had no hand ina bringing those evils upon quickly. 
our country; and we are now ready to 
assist in preventing the natural result of In a few days will be published, My 
the measures of which we have so long JOURNAL } 
and so justly, and with voice so pro- a... of t 
phetie, complained. A TOUR IN ITALY, of . 
AND ALSO IN PART OF han. 
. —_— 7 FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; som 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From Paris, through Lyons, to Avignon ani End 
On the 1st of September I shall pub-| Marseilles, and, theace, to Nice, Genoa, amo 
lish No. I. of The History of the Life ies, Save, Siena, Beane, Ragone noe strik 
and Reign of Grorce IV. When that] pai» = ia ea 
is done, I shall go back to the earliest AND a ful 
times, and publish, in similar Numbers, | By Rome, Terni, Foligno, Perugia, Arezzo, to g 
on the Ist of every month, a CompLeTre Lda When ng Venice, be slove 
History oF Ewanaxp. A true ones not] Rive", guns Beslan Milan 2 2 repo 
a romance. The History of GzorGe IV.| the Jura, back into France; ’ time, 
will be the end, of course, unless I The space of time being, whic] 
should outlive another King. I begin From October 1428, to September 1829. a gre 
with this last reign, because we want it, CONTAINING mente 
and particularly the history of our poor, | A description of the country, of the principa Th 
unfortunate, and excellentfriend,Quren| Cities and their most striking curiosities @ of fo 
Canorxs, who, by her known hatred of | 9f,th« climate, soll, seviultire, harieul 4 py 
corruption, gave the borough-villains a] sions and labour; ‘and of te deenene call 0005 
better blow than they had had for many,{ condition of the people ; chair ; 
many years. ‘They have, in fact, never AND ALSO Burp 
heen “ their own men” since. These | An a of the er oy congonans, 08 in the 
incomparable villains (for what is equal) 800 rellgious, and of the morals and (eh even 
to hele villany) shall have their ee, sora of the inhabitants, in the severs deeply 
their full due, in my history, which shall comm 
show how they got their possessions; | By JAMES P. COBBETT. hee y 
and enable the nation to judge of the great ( 
right that they have to keep them.) ~~ 3 eae Hey —————==J tion to 
Our histories are romances, written by agar Arto cers eal erty aud c arac 
ention 











